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Eric Mendelsohn — sketch for Einstein Tower, 
Potsdam, 1920. From a group of 100 Mendelsohn 
sketches at the Octagon thru early October 
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The following letter from Neville Miller, 
chairman of the RLA, is in reply to an 
inquiry from PVA concerning his recent 
trips to Europe 
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Through early October 
Drawings of Eric Mendelsohn 
October 23 - November 11 
Contemporary Canadian Architecture 
Massey Medals for Architecture 
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Dear Editor: 
Last fall Mrs. Miller and I visit- 
ed Scotland, England, and Ire- 


JOHN E. MOORE Secretary October 5 - October 25 à i 

JOHN W. LAWRENCE Treasurer "Collaboration: Artist and Architect" land, seeing several of the new 
JACK C. COHEN a NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART towns — Cumbernauld, Crawley, 
ANDREW MACINTIRE Director Arherican Prints Today Cwmbron, and others. Cwmbron, 
HAROLD L. ESTEN Director Opening October 28th near the Welsh border in an area 


where the inhabitants insist on 
the traditional arrangement of yard 
and garden, consists entirely of 
single houses. 


Old Master Drawings from Chatsworth 
CORCORAN GALLERY OF ART 
October 4 - November 11th 
Retrospective Exhibition of William 
Ranney 
Opening September 28 
Edith Gregor Halpert Collection 
PHILLIPS COLLECTION 
November 4 - 25 
Kurt Schwitters 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 
Through October 15 
Architectural Exhibition on Pre-His- 
panic America 
Through October 30 
Ancient Glass 
CONSTRUCTION SPECIF NS INST. 
October 16, 8:00 p.m. National Hous- 
ing Center 
"Thermal Insulation 
TEXTILE MUSEUM 
Through January 
Indonesian Art Exhibit 
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This past summer we were in 
Scandinavia. I have written down 
some scattered impressions of the 
trip. 

The most interesting develop- 
ment was Tapiola, outside Helsin- 
ki. I hope to have available this 
winter an excellent 20-minute film 
in English on the project. 


Denmark is experimenting with 
new techniques of prefabricated 
concrete housing. 


Changes in advertising copy should he 
directed to: Mr. Joseph Dennison, 7705 
Georgia Avenue, N.W., Washington 12, 
D.C. 


In Scandinavia, the effort is to 
get the people out of the cities 
into small new towns in the coun- 
try. They found it difficult to un- 
derstand our efforts to entice peo- 
ple back to the city, as in South- 
west. 

The traffic conditions are of 
course different. Cars are smaller 
and fewer, bicycles and motor- 
cycles widely used. Oslo, Stock- 
holm and Copenhagen have excel- 
lent mass transit systems. 


Nowhere in Scandinavia did I 
see a slum. The emphasis is on 
new development rather than re- 
newal. Their design appears to 
make more provisions than ours for 
children, older people, and invalids. 

A mutual exchange of ideas would 
prove beneficial to all concerned. 

Very truly yours 

Neville Miller 

Chairman 

District of Columbia 
Redevelopment Land Agcy. 


e 
WILLIAM PROCOPIOW, ARCHITECT Editor: 
i This letter is in answer to the 
Location: Highland, Maryland PES. bcr s 
owner: Mr. & Mrs. Harold D. Black WARNING! To All Architects 


contractor: P. G. Burdette Registered in the District of Co- 


lumbia” appearing in the Septem- 
ber, 1962 issue of “Potomac Valley 
Architect”. 


Your article is entirely erron- 
eous. It states that the “D. C. 
Board does not send you notice that 
you are delinquent.” It further 
states that “It is inconceivable that 
a professional registration board 
could operate in this archaic 
fashion.” 


The Board of Examiners and 
Registrars of Architects is a part of 
the Department of Occupations and 
Professions of the District of Co- 
lumbia. If you were as familiar 
with the regulations governing the 
control of the various professional 
registration boards in the District 
of Columbia as you imply in your 
notice, you would know that they 
have nothing at all to do with the 
collection of registration renewal 
fees. All money goes to the Collec- 
tor of Taxes, D.C. and if “many 
renewal checks were lost” as you 
state, the “primitive bookkeeping 
system” would be that of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


It is strange that a group of prac- 
ticing architects from another po- 
litical jurisdiction should make such 
misleading statements in its offi- 
cial publication about an official 
board from another state. 

Very truly yours, 
Leon Chatelain, Jr, FAIA 
President 
Board of Examiners and 
Registrars of Architects 


NEW MEMBERS 


The Potomac Valley Chapter 
welcomes three new members this 
month. 


Neil Greene, born in New York 
received his B. Arch. from the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1956. 
Entering the Air Force after grad- 
uation, he completed flight school 
and served a tour of duty as plan- 
ner in the Air Installations Office, 
Andrews Air Force Base. Having 
worked locally for Werner-Dyer 
Associates and Ronald Senseman, 
he is currently a designer and land 
planner with Cohen, Haft and As- 
sociates. Mr. Greene, his wife and 


MAHR RESIDENCE 


TATAR AND KELLY, ARCHITECTS 


LOCATION: Suburban Baltimore 
owner: Mr. & Mrs. Malcolm D. Mahr 
CONTRACTOR: George J. Arold 


two children have recently bought 
a town house in the Southwest re- 
newal area of River Park, where he 
is chairman of the community re- 
lations group. His enthusiasm for 
planning and urban renewal is re- 
flected in his spare time work on 
the Potomac Valley Planning Com- 
mittee, and the W fashington Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. 


William Procopiow, another na- 
tive New Yorker, attended Hunter 
College, Catholic University, and 
resi ug University, receiving a 

Arch. from the latter in 1954. 
iR working for the New York 
area firms of Perkins and Will, and 
Harry M. Prince, he joined John S. 

Samperton Associates in 1958, be- 
coming an associate in 1960. Mr. 
Procopiow lives in Chevy Chase 
with his wife and three daughters, 
ages two years, two months, and 
two months. Though he is a golfer 
and football fan, his major enthusi- 
asm is classical music, particularly 
opera. 


Robert B. Riley, a graduate of 
the University of Chicago, studied 
under Mies van der Rohe at IIT 
and took his B. Arch. at MIT in 
1954. He spent four years in the 
U. S. Air Force as a weather fore- 
caster and is a captain in the Air 
Force Reserve. Having worked in 
the Washington area since 1958, he 
is presently an associate of the firm 
of Kea, Shaw, Grimm and Crichton. 
Now living in Silver Spring with 
his wife and daughter, he devotes 
his spare time to architectural read- 
ing, running in an occasional sports 
car rally, and editing PVA. 


NOVEMBER MEETING 
12 Noon November 7 


Sirloin Inn 


Wheaton Plaza Shopping Center 


NEWS 


Wheaton House Apartments, by 
Cohen, Haft and Associates, is fea- 
tured in the September issue 
of ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 
This project won a First Award in 
the recent Potomac Valley Chapter 
Biennial Competition. 


David H. Condon, of Keyes 
Lethbridge & Condon, has been 
appointed to a national panel of 
consultants whose function will be 
to assist the Public Housing Au- 
thority in improving the design of 
low rent housing. 


Albert A. Fox, local lighting 
equipment manufacturers represen- 
tative, was a top winner in the na- 
tional 1962 Applied Lighting Com- 
petition. The prize, awarded for 
the lighting design of the Jarboe 
Residence in Potomac, is the ninth 
won by Mr. Fox in local and re- 
gional competitions. 


Planning Group 


Progress Report 


The Plan for a new Silver Spring 
of the year 2,000 is gradually taking 
shape. During the weekly meetings 
the Planning Group of the Potomac 
Valley Chapter has evolved a con- 
pt of what Silver Spring should 
be. 


JONES RESIDENCE 
JOHN C. CAHILL, ARCHITECT 


LOCATION: Silver Spring, Maryland 
owner: Mr. & Mrs. Herbert O. Jones 
CONTRACTOR: Payne Bros. 


We visualize Silver Spring as the 
biggest Maryland city in the vici- 
nity of Washington. A hub of busi- 
ness, federal office buildings, re- 
search-oriented firms and perhaps 
a new technical college or institute 
devoted to research. From the cen- 
ter of the plan will be developed 
transportation, convention, shop- 
ping and trade centers, with major 
attention given to rapid transit com- 
muter lines, express bus lines and 
automobile parking, The automo- 
bile will be subordinated to the pe- 
destrian in the city, and the truck 
to the automobile. But the city 
shall have a handsome limited-ac- 
cess landscaped parkway conduct- 
ing traffic freely around the city 
with convenient access to an in- 
ner loop for local traffic. Empha- 
sis will be on making Silver Spring 
a city with a theme; an interesting 
place to visit, work, play and be 
entertained — a place where it can 
be fun to walk, a place you will not 
forget when you leave. 


A major design aspect in the plan 
will be a physical boundary limit. 
Its density would grow by vertical 
development, and zoning would 
prevent encroachment beyond the 
surrounding parkway. High density 
office buildings and high-rise apart- 


ments would be encouraged for the 
convenience and efficiency of serv- 
ice for the occupants. Density of 
the city might be increased tenfold, 
without crowding, by efficient 
aesthetic design. Parking may be 
contained in 8-story buildings in the 
cores of city blocks, surrounded by 
handsome office buildings and high 
rise apartments fronting on pedes- 
trian squares and parks. Land use 
would be mixed, but generally con- 
trolled by enforcement of the plan, 
urban renewal authority and con- 
tingent zoning. 

A prime concern, and perhaps the 
success of the program, will be in 
the staging of planning and con- 
struction of the various components 
of the plan and the establishment 
of immediate and tangible goals. 
Attention will be given to the find- 
ings of the new regional plan of the 
Maryland-National Capital Park & 


Planning Commission, National 
Capital Transportation Agency, 
Urban Renewal Administration, 


and the Silver Spring Progress 
Group. Various schemes will be 
considered to arrive at the best 
solution for the implementation of 
the overall plan. The work of the 
Planning Group has been very en- 
couraging and the sense of accom- 
plishment has been rewarding. 


SKETCHES BY ERIC MENDELSOHN 


Monument to six million Jews killed by the Nazis, 1949. 


More from the Mendelsohn Exhibit at the Octagon, 
circulated by the Smithsonian Institution Traveling 
Exhibition Service. 


Perhaps in no other significant modern architecture 
is the sketch more truly the essence of the building. 
Mendelsohn once said: “Look at my sketch, there is 
everything in it.” 


E 


"Draw as you write, 
Write as you talk 
Talk as you think" 


Ane yaa 


FIRST DESIGN 


SECOND DESIGN 


This article, and the article following by Herbert J. Gans, 
are reprinted with the kind permission of LAND- 
SCAPE magazine, where they originally appeared. 


THE MANY GUISES OF SUBURBIA 


Anyone who has been around will have no trouble 
immediately recognizing this kind of community: 


It consists of a hundred or more small dwellings, 
almost identical as to size, construction and plan, all 
apparently built at much the same time. The commu- 
nity, located by itself in the midst of farmland, ap- 
pears to have been designed all of a piece: in the lay- 
out of the streets and roads, in the siting of the houses, 
in the central location of the public square there are 
traces of an overall plan — usually a modified grid. 
Every family in this community has pretty much the 
same income, the same schooling, the same religious 
background, the same way of life. Early in the morn- 
ing the men go off to work and leave the place to the 
women and children; they come back tired late in the 
day. There are few if any jobs in the community itself, 
and very little commercial life; a trip from the house 
to get food is one of the chief diversions of the women. 
Religious activities and women’s organizations flour- 
ish, and so do men’s organizations during their free 
time. Considerable thought is given to correct and 
colorful holiday attire, both by men and women. There 
is no cultural life in the urban meaning of the term, 
but on the whole the inhabitants seem to enjoy their 
routine existence. They do not openly object to the 
pressures of convention and are suspicious of eccen- 
tricity — particularly when it takes an ostentatious 
form. Family life is made much of, and children are 
early taught to respect the unwritten laws of the com- 
munity. Outsiders visiting the place are usually ap- 
palled by it; they wonder how anyone withstands the 
atmosphere of conformity, and object that the com- 
munity, for all its isolation, is not really country; for 
all its compactness, not really urban. What they chiefly 
see and deplore is an overall uniformity — in archi- 
tecture, in occupation, in routine, in dress and man- 
ners. 


If the reader has identified this community as being 
an approximation of the average middle class Ameri- 
can suburb or housing development he will have been 
correct; but he will also have been correct if he identi- 


fied it as a Southwestern Indian Pueblo or a Chinese 
farm village or an Italian village like Silone’s Fonta- 
mara or a farm community in Eastern Europe or Asia 
or Latin America. Such communities all differ as to 
economy, land tenure, geographical situation, size and 
age and degree of technical proficiency, but the way of 
life is in many important respects the same in all of 
them. Whatever the means of livelihood of their wage- 
earners — office or factory work, work on a neighbor- 
ing estate or on a small plot of ground — these places 
appear to exist because their inhabitants want neither 
the isolation of the open countryside nor the anonymi- 
ty of the city; what they seem to prefer is a small scale 
society where happiness comes (or is supposed to 
come) from conformity to a generally accepted set of 
traditions and not from the pursuit of individual free- 
dom. Nations older than we take this point of view 
more or less for granted and even assume that it con- 
tributes to the common good. Certainly few of them 
have examined the tradition-minded community as 
closely and as critically as we have examined our 
new suburbs. The absence of men from most European 
farm villages during the daylight hours, for instance, 
does not seem to have produced anything like the 
abundance of psycho-sociological analysis that the 
same situation has inspired in America. 


Nevertheless it might be well if we ourselves studied 
some of those communities in order to find out a little 
how they have evolved, physically as well as socially, 
and what quality it is that they possess which en- 
ables them to multiply and endure. For it looks as if 
suburbia and a suburban way of life would be with 
us for a long time to come; and if we somehow 
learned to see them as belated American versions of 
an ancient and relatively effective world-wide com- 
munity form instead of as land-speculation induced 
nightmares we might adjust to them a little more 
gracefully and intelligently than we are doing now. 


Pr ——————————————————————————————M——Ó 


SUBURBS AND PLANNERS 


BY HERBERT J. GANS 


Sociologists have long been concerned with the ef- 
fects of media content on the audience, but urban so- 
ciologists have paid little attention to a parallel topic, 
the effects of the community on its residents. They 
have usually assumed that the community — whether 
defined ecologically, sociologically, or politically — 
can have a direct effect on the lives of its residents. In 
recent years, journalists — and some sociologists — 
have argued that the move from city to suburb has 
direct effects on the family stability, sociability pat- 
terns, religious participation, voting behavior and 
mental health — not to mention conformity and status- 
seeking — of previous city residents. The city planner 
proceeds on the basis of a similar assumption: that the 
re-arrangement of the physical environment not only 
increases the efficiency, orderliness, and esthetic ap- 
peal of the community, but that these in turn will en- 
able — and perhaps encourage — the citizenry to prac- 
tice a middle class version of the good life. 


A theory which separates actual effects from spur- 
ious ones, and thus indicates the real determinants of 
community behavior would be useful not only to our 
sociologist and the city planner, but to a variety of 
professionals concerned with the betterment of com- 
munity life. Probably the best way of approaching 
community effects is to study people who move from 
one community to another, and to observe the changes 
in behavior and attitude that take place through a 
series of before-and-after-the-move interviews. 


Behavior changes can be classified into two types, 
intended and unintended. Intended changes are those 
which were stated or implied by residents as predispo- 
sitions held before the move. They are thus achieved 
predispositions. Often, they are the reasons for making 
the move. Unintended changes have come about in- 
dependently of prior predispositions, and may have 
resulted from the change of the community. Before 
such changes can be attributed to various physical 
and social features of the new community, however, 
the sociologist must eliminate other possible causal 
factors. Thís can be done by showing how the com- 
munity impinged on the residents to bring about the 
changes so attributed, and what features of the com- 
munity were involved. 


For example, people who have newly arrived in the 
suburbs usually report improvement in family morale. 
This change is due primarily to the fact that suburban 
residences are larger than urban ones, so that individ- 


ual family members no longer get in one another's 
way. This is an intended change, and one of the ma- 
jor reasons for the move to the suburbs. Conversely, 
increased interest in local political affairs is for most 
people an unintended change. It comes primarily as a 
reaction to rising taxes, which in turn is due to the fact 
that suburbs attract predominantly families with 
school age children. 


This, briefly is the effects model with which I have 
been working. At present there are few studies against 
which to test it, and most of these involve only the 
move from city to suburb. A review of these studies, 
and of my own as yet uncompleted research in a new 
suburb near Philadelphia suggest the following gen- 
eralizations. 


The amount of behavior change following the move 
to the suburb is relatively small, and most of the be- 
havior patterns involved are of minor importance. 
Berger's study of California autoworkers and my study 
of a white-collar population which moved to the sub- 
urbs show that people do not adopt the behavior pat- 
terns which have been postulated as an effect of sub- 
urban living, or urge their children to do so. 


Most of the behavior change which does take place 
is intended. The satisfactions of home ownership and 
the increase in family morale resulting from more liv- 
ing space step form the two major reasons for sub- 
urban migration. Mothers who are free from constant 
supervision of, and worry about, their children's ac- 
tivities indicated that this was an important pre-sub- 
urban wish. Respondents who reported an increase in 
sociable activities indicated that they had hoped to 
find this in the suburbs, having been lonely in city 
neighborhoods occupied by residents of a different 
age and class. 


Unintended changes take place, but their effects 
vary not only with the community but with the 
characteristics of the people involved. For example, in 
large suburban communities like Park Forest or Levit- 
town, residents are exposed to neighbors with a wide 
variety of religious, ethnic, and regional backgrounds. 
For most people this is a refreshing, although unin- 
tended, change, since it adds enrichment and variety 
to everyday life. For people who have been used to 
living within a single ethnic or religious enclave, how- 
ever, the new heterogeneity may prove disturbing. 


Some other unintended changes which had different 
effects on different people were: Improvements in 
health and disposition; separation from close relatives; 
financial problems, resulting from the fact that the 
cost of suburban living is always higher than initially 
estimated; becoming direct taxpayers, and therefore 
developing a more direct interest in the activities of 
those who set tax rates; greater use of the car for 
shopping; somewhat longer commuting time; less spare 
time, mainly because of the amount of attention de- 
voted to the house and garden. 


Incidentally, another effect of suburban life: being 
farther away from the city’s cultural facilities, both- 
ered almost no one. For the suburbanites I studied 
the city spelled only dirt, crime and congestion, and 
since they had not used the city’s cultural facilities 
before they moved, they did not miss them now. 


Most of the changes, whether intended or unin- 
tended, can be attributed not to the community but 
to the house type. The major behavior changes are a 
result of the move from apartment to house, and are 
reported by previous apartment dwellers whether 
they lived in the city or the suburbs. Surprisingly few 
behavior changes can be attributed to the overall com- 
munity social structure, or to the suburban qualities 
of the physical and social environment. 


The fact that the community itself does not stimulate 
significant behavior change would seem to conflict 
with sociological research which shows the effect of 
group structure and group norms on individual mem- 
bers of the group. However, the community is a group 
only in the most liberal sense of that term. Most people 
have little interest in the community affairs, except 
in times of crisis, and most of the community's laws, 
institutions, and public actions have little effect on 
the basic routines or the significant goals of its popu- 
lation. Participation in community affairs is volun- 
tary, and unlike the primary group, the clique, the 
cohesive ethnic enclave, or the classroom, the com- 
munity demands little attention or loyalty — that is, 
community spirit — from its members. The overall 
community climate of opinion may require minor re- 
adjustments in highly visible behavior patterns, but, 
otherwise those who deviate are usually allowed to 
pursue their own way of life as long as it does not 
conflict with the majority’s. 


These generalizations are based on preliminary 
findings, but, if they can be verified by systematic re- 
search, they raise some important questions both for 
sociological theory and planning policies. 


If the move from one community to another does 
not result in numerous or significant behavior changes, 
the effects of the community stipulated in ecological 
and planning theory must also be questioned. Thus, 
the planner's ability to affect behavior through physi- 


cal re-arrangement of community features is likely to 
be minimal. Moreover, if most behavior change is 
intended, the realization of a community plan is af- 
fected strongly by the predispositions of its intended 
occupants. Plans must either accord with these predis- 
positions or the plan must attempt to change them. 
The planner assumes that new plans will stimulate new 
predispositions, but there is no evidence to suggest 
that this always happens. Equally often, such plans 
are rejected because they frustrate existing predisposi- 
tions. 


The planner has traditionally paid little attention to 
the relationship between plans and predispositions. 
Planning began as a reform movement, not a client- 
centered service, and when predispositions conflicted 
with the requirements of planning ideology they were 
rejected. Consequently, plans that catered to client 
predispositions have usually been pre-empted by the 
private housing market, although even the builders 
have not been sufficiently concerned with the custom- 
ers detailed wishes, except in periods of a buyers 
market. When planners have come up with better ways 
of achieving predispositions than builders, their recom- 
mendations have usually been accepted. The curving 
streets that are now commonplace in suburbia were 
first advocated by planners. They found ready accept- 
ance because they slowed down auto traffic, and thus 
made it somewhat safer for children to play on the 
street; they also had status functions, by distinguishing 
the suburb from the city. They were accepted by the 
builder because he could get more lots out of the 
same acreage than with the grid plan. Generally, how- 
ever, the planner has advocated policies that fit the 
predisposition of the upper middle class, but did not 
fit those of the rest of the population. For example, 
his advocacy of high density urban housing has so 
far found favor only with the cosmopolitan upper 
middle class. His proposal for increasing suburban 
density to cut down urban sprawl is rejected by peo- 
ple who feel that row-housing lacks privacy, and that 
it is less desirable for other reasons than the single 
family house. The planner's advocacy of more open 
space has also received little support, partially because 
the kind of open space he favors is not very important 
to the people who are supposed to use it. 


The planner can find better ways of achieving 
people's existing predispositions, and he may be able 
to change them. However, he can do so only if he 
attempts to understand and respect the existing pre- 
dispositions, and tries to find solutions that will take 
them into account. Where a change of predisposition 
is in order, the planner must be able to prove that 
the change will be beneficial to the people for whom 
it is intended. This can probably be done only through 
carefully planned innovations, which must first be 
treated as experiments and studied systematically for 
advantages and disadvantages before they can be ad- 
vocated as more general policies. 


Utility is beauty, and has been so for all ages. The 
angry critic who accepts the barracks architecture at 
home is crossing to Europe by the planeload to see 
the outpourings of other cultures and other ages. It is 
quite clear to me that the Parthenon could never have 
been built under the watchful eye of GAO. Notre 
Dame at Paris would not have been attempted with 
GAO aproval. We need not fear for our country when 
we are putting up great buildings of imaginative de- 
sign. We need fear for ourselves when we stop doing 
it. 

Congressman Clem Miller 


The American Institute of Architects recently spon- 
sored a public discussion of the question: “Who is 
responsible for ugliness?” This is like the Jets and 
Sharks sponsoring a conference on “Who is responsible 
for juvenile delinquency?” 


Ralph Caplan in INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 


... the greatest preservatives of architecture in the past 
have been either poverty or plutocracy. Plutocracy 
gave us Rome, Newport, Tuxedo Park, Versailles. 
Poverty gave us Nantucket, Natchez, Annapolis and 
those lovely slumbering southern towns I visited as 
a youngster — Charleston, South Carolina and Savan- 
nah, Georgia. 


quo t e s 


Grady Clay in the AIA JOURNAL 


The beautiful cities of the earth, from Venice to 
Cambridge, from Charleston to Prague to Kyoto, 
mostly reflect the supremacy of a cultivated minority 
enabled by the politics of their environment to impose 
their values on the majority. 


James Morris in ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW 


No one ever moves happily into a house with an 
ordinary opaque roof who has been privileged to live 
under ceiling transparencies, for he has known the 
pleasure of looking up to see the rain come plopping 
on the pane until a slather of water obscures the sep- 
arate drops, and he has seen the snow deposit as 
single crystals and build up into translucent drifts. 
Rob such a man of his view and the chances are that 
he will feel grubby and claustrophobic. 


Elizabeth B. Kassler in ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 


Reason is the basis of all human work. I throw 
out everything that is not reasonable, even things very 
dear to my heart. I don’t want to be interesting, I 
want to be good. 


ran d o m 


Mies van der Rohe 


DIRECTORY OF PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


Foundation Test Service, Inc. 
chnabel, President 
T Auger Borings 
Rock Core Drilling 1 Testing 


1808 Sunderland PI., N.W., Wash. 6, DC 
CO 5-3766 


James 


Granger & Oliver 
Test Borings 


10400 Montgomery Ave., Kensington, Md. 
946-3313 


Theodore Leba, Jr., C.E. 
Structural Design & Civil Engineering 
1710 Connecticut Ave. N.W. 
Washingten 9, D. C. AD 4-7177 


Wayne C. Greathouse 
& Associates 
Engineers Land Surveyors 
5560 Silver HIII Road, Washington 28, DC 
RE 5-1320 
2311 University Blvd. West, Wheaton, Md. 
LO 5-2367 


DIRECTORY OF BUILDING EQUIPMENT & SERVICES 


We are pleased James A. Cassidy Company, Inc. 
BUILDING PRODUCTS 
ARCADIA DOORS 


to offer architects WINDOWS AND CURTAIN WALL 
BROWN SUN CONTROLS 


technical assistance on gas air conditioning MODERNFOLD PARTITIONS 
and the many other applications of natural gas DAHLSTROM ELEVATOR ENTRANCES AND CABS 
: ike : CUSTOM CONVECTOR ENCLOSURES 
to residential, commercial } AND OTHER ARCHITECTURAL SPECIALTIES 
Eighth and Lawrence, N. E. LAwrence 9-5400 
Washington 17, D. C. 


OUR 3Ist YEAR 


Whole-House Air Conditioning 
The Cushwa Brick and 
Building Supply Co. 


TU 2-1000 HU 3-6575 


BUILDING EQUIPMENT 
& MATERIALS 


Kidwell & Kidwell, Inc. 
Irving L: Kidwell, Pres. 
Dellburt A. Kidwell, Sr., Chmn. 


Acoustical Insulation, Brick Laying 

Drywall & Plaster 

Box 266, College Park, Md. GR 4-4500 

The Hampshire Corp. 

Acoustical Tile, Plastering, Flooring. 

Partitions. Roof Deck 

4626 Annapolis Rd., Bladensburg, Md. 
UN 4-0300 


Metal Construction Services 


Corporation 
Windows, Porerlain, Steel Decks, Erection 


10000 Parkwood Drive—Bethesda 14, Md. 
Bob Knopf, Mar. 949-6555 
Perry Steel Sales 

Dietrich Bros. — Structural Steet 
Macomber — Steel Joists 

805 King St., Silver Spring, Maryland 


P.O. Box 873—Blalr Statlon—JU 9-7554 
T. M. Woodall, Inc. 


Plastering and Acoustical Treatment 
6482 Sligo Mill Rd., Takoma Park 12, Md. 
589-3811 


CONCRETE PRODUCTS 


Atlantic Perlite Co. 
Lightweight Concrete Roof Decks 


1919 Kenilworth Ave., N.E., Wash. 27. 
D. C. SP 3-0200 


Tecfab, Inc. 
Precast Structural Insulating Panels and 
Window Wall Systems 

Plastic Mosaic and Tile Facings 
Beltsville, l. 


The Upco Co. 
Al Pack 
Non-Fading Hydroment for Color Concrete 
14800 Maydale Ct., Silver Spring, Md. 
EV 4-9474 


FURNISHINGS & EQUIPMENT 
Klon O. Row, Inc. 


Sanymetal and Weis Toilet Partitions 
Flour City Ornamental Iron Co. 
4380 MacArthur Blvd., N.W., Wash. 7, 
D. C. FE 3-4410 


GR 4-6211 


Milo Products Corp. 

Milo Cabinet- Wall Closets and Fronts 

Milo Bi-Fold Doors, Metaloc Warp- Proof 

Sliding Doors, Accordion-Fold and 

Worynwood Doors 

1010 Vermont Ave., N.W., Wash. 5, D. C. 
ST 3-9047 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
AND BUILDERS 


Altimont Bros., Inc. 
4929 Bethesda Ave.. Bethesda 14, Md. 
OL 2-1700 


Briggs Construction Co., Inc. 
4909 Cordell Ave., Bethesda, Md. 

OL 6-4545 
2020 idth St.. N.W., Wash. 9, D. C. 
1908 Sunderland PI., N.W., Wash. 6, D. C. 


C. M. Hale Co., Inc. 
Specializing in Churches. 
and Public Work 
3708 Perry Ave., Kensington, Md. 

LO 4-8363 


Commercial 


EXECUTIVE INTERIORS 


Wholesale to the Trade Only 
Consultants for Professional Space 
Planning & Design 
Herman Miller-Robert John-Monarch 
Imperial-Alma-All Steel- Accessories 
1015 [2th St, NW, Washington 5, D C 
Mon. Thru Fri. 9 te 5 or by Appt. 
347-4321 


MT. VERNON 
CLAY PRODUCTS CO. 
877 Hamlin Street, N.E. 
Washington 17, D. C. 


832-8400 


Hill and Kimmel, Inc. 
General Contractors 
1103 Wayne Avè., Sliver Spring, Md. 
JU 5-391! 


Morrison & Bready, Inc. 
Contractors & Builders 
4206 53rd Ave., Bladensburg, Md 


Post Office Box 85 UN 4-8229-38 
N. S. Stavrou, Inc. 

General Contractors 
905 Silver Spring Ave. 
Silver Spring, Md. JU 7.2802 


Roy Thornton, Company 
General Contractor 
6482 Sligo MIII Rd., Takoma Park 12, Md. 
JU 5-9759 


Warthen & Ward 
General Contractors 
10410 Montgomery Ave., Kensington, Md. 
LO 5-1186 


HARDWARE 
Builders Hardware Corp. 


Architectural Hardware Consultants 
Builders', Finishing Hardware 
4908 St. Elmo Ave., Bethesda, Md. 

OL 6-6800 


Fries, Beall & Sharp Co. 

Architectural Hardware Consultents 

Representative of Sargent & Co. 

and Schlage 

Shirley Hwy. and Edsall Rd., Springfield, 
va. 


FL 4-3600 


HEATING FUELS 
Griffith-Consumers Co. 


Distributors of All Types of Commercial 

and Residential Fuels and Heating Equip. 

1413 New York Ave., N.W., Wash. 5, D. C. 
ME 8-4840 


MASONRY AND MASONS 
A. Myron Cowell, Inc. 


Quality Masonry Contractors 

Brick - Glazed Tile, Cinder Block 

Rubble Stone — Glass Block 

Cut Stone Setting 

538 Forest Glen Rd., Silver Spring, Md. 
JU 9-3340 — JU 9-4580 


Jack T. 


“Dealers 


Irwin, Inc. 
In Natural Stone", Flagstone 
Building Stone, Jackco Stone Products 


1450 Rockville Pike, Rockville, Md. 
424-5444 


National Brick & Supply Company 
High Pressure Cured Block and Brick 

Dox Plank Floor and Hoof System 

Terra Cotta, Wash |I, D. C. LA 9-4000 


Washington Brick Co. 
Masonry Manufacturers & Distributors 
6th and Decatur Sts., N.E., Wash. I, 
D. C. LA 9-7000 


West Bros. Brick Co. 


Tunnel Kiln Face Brick, Various Colors 


6600 Sheriff Rd.. N.E.. Wash. 27, D. C. 
WA 5-8220 


United Clay Products Co. 


— Headquarters for — 
Georgetown Colonial Brick 
Carrier Air Conditioning 
Alwintite Windows and Doors 
Bryant Heating Equipment 


331 Investment Bullding 7-0787 


Permanent Products Co. 
CHARLES R. WO0DHAMS, Mor. 
District Representatives 
Grànco-Corruform-'Cofar" 
Mesker Curtain Walls, Windows 
Aluminum and Steel Systems 
7714 Radnor Read, Bethesda 
Washington 14, D. C. — OL 2-7475 


PAINT 


Cunningham Paint Company 
Distributors: PVA Muraltone; Muralo 
Masonry Finishes for All Interior and 
Exterior Walls 
2020 (4th St., N.W., Wash. 9, D. C. 

co. 5-2031 


W. R. Winslow Co. 

Distributors for Benjamin Moore. Samuel 

Cabot and National Gypsum 

Winslow Products 

322 New York Ave., N.W., Wash. I, D. C. 
NA 8-8610 


PORCELAIN 


Calcore Porcelain Co., Inc. 
Subsidiary of Calorie Corp. 
Architectural Porcelain - Curtain Wall 
Panels - Store Fronts 
912 Thayer Ave., Silver Spring, Md. 

JU 7-7800 


PLUMBING, HEATING 
& ELECTRICAL 


American Radiator and 
Standard Sanitary Corp. 


Specifications for Plumbing and Heating 
8641 Colesville Rd., Silver Spring, Md. 
JU 7-6600 


Albert A. Fox, Representing 
Leading Manufacturers of Arch 

and Lighting 

Including Prescolite, Gruber, Thermotank 
“Luminous Ceilings” 

901 Quackenbos St., N.W., Wash. II, D.C. 
Tel: ST 3-3480 — RA 6-7385 (after hours) 


— If It's a matter of 
MORTGAGE MONEY 


SEE 
WEAVER BROS., INC. 
FIRST 
Mort, Bankers @ Realtors 
Washington Bldg. @ District 7-8300 
Mortgage Loan Correspondent 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 


Windows, Folding Doors 
Folding Partitions 
Sliding Glass Doors 
Rolscreens 


Pella Products of Wash., D. C. 
3250 K St. N.W. Phone 333-2900 
Floyd E. Koontz 


REPRODUCTIONS & SUPPLIES 


Cooper-Trent 
Your Authorized K & E Distributor 
Complete Reproduction Services 
4923 Cordell Ave.. Bethesda, Md. 
OL 6-8800 


Leet-Melbrook, Inc. 
Blueprints, Architectural Photos. 
Drafting Supplies 
950 Sligo Ave.. Silver Spring, Md. 
JU 9.8444 
Rockville—206 Commerce Lane 


762-2187 
Geo. F. Muth Co. Inc. 


Architects’, Engineers’, Drafting and 

Artists’ Supplies, 3M-Adhesives 

Office Equipment and House Paints 

1332 New York Ave., N.W., Wash. 5, D. C. 
ST 3-6323 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Mickelson's 

Prints and Paintings 

Fine Picture Framing 

709 G St, N.W., Wash., D. C. NA 8-1739 


Patrick Sign Studio 

Sign Design & Manufacture 

Neon & Plastic, Billboards 

942 Sligo Ave., Sliver Spring, Md. 


U 8-2000 


SWIMMING POOLS 


Lewis Swimming Pool Construction 
Co., Inc. 


Swimming Pools 


115 Mary St., Falls Chureh, Va. JE 2-7353 


TILE 
The Mosaic Tile Co. of Virginia 


Tile Manufacturer 
Warehouse and Showroom 


607 S.Ball St., Arlington, Va. 
OT 4-5553 


Standard Art, Marble & Tile Co. 


Seagliola, Marble, Mosaic, Terrazzo. Tile, 
Ceramic, Slate 
117 D St., N.W., Wash., D. C. NA 8-7413 


WINDOWS 


Hope's Windows, Inc. 


The Finest in Aluminum and 
Steel. Windows 
1820 N. Nash St, 


OT 4-5554 


Arlington, Va. 
JA 


5.8919 


JAMES H. CARR, INC. 


Structural Timber Spectalists 


Glulam Arches and Bowstring Trusses 


Prefabricated Trussed Rafters 


2138 P Street, N. W. Washington 7, D. C. 
ADams 4-7979 


Return Requested 

POTOMAC VALLEY ARCHITECT 
912 THAYER AVENUE 

SILVER SPRING, MD. 


Octagon Library 

American Inst. of Architects 
1735 New York Ave., NW. 
Washington, D.C. 


Bulk Rate 
U. S. POSTAGE 
PAID 
SILVER SPRING, MD. 
PERMIT NO. 274 


